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rescue of Erain; and finally his Parliamentary career and closing years. His 
journals and private letters bring out the inner history of many important events 
and episodes which have not hitherto been made public. 

Among the fine illustrations are seven portraits of Stanley at different periods 
from his childhood to within four years of his death. So much of his life was 
absorbed by Africa that we may regard this remarkable autobiography as a rich 
contribution to the literature of the great continent to which he gave so un- 
stintedly his wonderful energy of mind and body. 

Cyrenaica. Report on the Work of the Commission sent out by the Jewish 
Territorial Organization, under the Auspices of the Governor-General of 
Tripoli, to Examine the Territory Proposed for the Purpose of a Jewish 
Settlement in Cyrenaica. By J. W. Gregory and Others, xiii and 52 pp., 
Maps, Illustrations, and Appendix. Ito Offices, London, 1909. 

Cyrenaica is the large projection of land on the northern coast of Africa 
between Egypt and the Great Syrtis. The Jewish Territorial Organization, of 
which Mr. Israel Zangwill is president, conceived the idea, that this land, re- 
puted to have once been populous and rich, might afford a comfortable home 
for many of those Jews who cannot or will not remain in the lands in which 
they at present live. The Organization accordingly sent out an expedition, led 
by Dr. Gregory, Professor of Geology at the University of Glasgow, to examine 
the territory proposed for a Jewish settlement. The work of the expedition 
was thoroughly performed, but the results were disappointing so far as the 
colonization project is concerned. The report includes a careful estimate of the 
water supply based upon the rain-gauge at Benghazi and also on the limited 
yield from the few springs on the plateau and from a study of the beds of the 
hill streams, many of which, evidently, cannot have carried water down them 
for many years. It seems to be proven conclusively that, owing to its lack of 
water, Cyrenaica could never have maintained a very large population. There 
is considerable rainfall, but the porosity of the soil has made the water largely 
unconservable and irrecoverable. 

While the report is unfavorable to the hopes of those who are promoting the 
cause of Jewish colonization, it is a valuable contribution to geography. It 
carefully describes in its geographical, hydrographical, climatic and economic 
aspects, a region of which very little was known. It is introduced by an his- 
torical and political preface by Mr. Zangwill. 

Man in Many Lands. Being an Introduction to the Study of Geographic 
Control. By L. W. Lyde, A.M. vii and 184 pp., and 24 illustrations in 
colors. Adam and Charles Black, London, and the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1910. 65c. 

Professor Lyde has shown in his excellent textbooks that he has a talent for 
tracing the relation between life and its geographic environment. The present 
work is of the nature of a geographic reader for students in the secondary schools. 
We do not recall having seen elsewhere in the same compass and for the perusal 
of young students, a treatment so large and so illuminative as this, of the sub- 
ject of geographic control. No boy or girl can read the book without pleasure 
and edification or hardly fail, in all later reading, to look for the influence that 
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the inorganic exerts upon the organic. Some of the author's assertions, how- 
ever, are not convincing, as where he undertakes, for example, to explain what 
he calls the "twang" in the pronunciation of English in some parts of our coun- 
try; and some of his statements appear too sweeping and might better have been 
omitted. 

He speaks of conditions in a certain island that "have bred a most quarrel- 
some spirit among the people so that they are more notorious now for their 
vendettas than for anything else." This is true, but the guide books unanimously 
invite tourists to this island, for it has remarkable beauty and interest ; and 
John Mitchel Chapman, who has visited it many times and has written one of 
the latest books on it, says of the inhabitants that "to the stranger they are the 
most kindly, the most courteous and the most hospitable people imagination can 
picture." The author should either have written more or nothing, for the im- 
pression he makes is not wholly just. Again, he speaks of one of the great na- 
tions as "cursed by political and ecclesiastical tyranny." A phrase like this, 
practically unqualified, should not be placed before a young student, in his 
school. 

The very fine illustrations hold truth up to nature as the pictures in few 
school books do. 

Pre-Historic Rhodesia. An examination of the Historical, Ethnological 
and Archsological Evidences as to the Origin and Age of the Rock Mines 
and Stone Buildings, with a Gazetteer of Mediaeval South-east Africa, 915 
A. D. to 1760 A. D., and the Countries of the Monomotapa, Manica, Sabia, 
Quiteve, Sofala, and Mozambique. By R. N. Hall, co-author of "The 
Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia" and author of "The Great Zimbabwe, Mashona- 
land." With Illustrations, Maps and Plan. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1909. 8vo. $3.50. 

"Pre-historic Rhodesia is the first instalment of the reply to Professor Mac- 
iver's conclusions." In these words the author throws down the gauntlet invit- 
ing battle, for it is not probable that Professor Maciver, whose conclusions are 
directly opposed to those of Mr. Hall, will fail to reply warmly to the vigorous 
challenge of this attractive volume written with authority and straightforward- 
ness. Mr. Hall does not equivocate. We understand exactly what he means 
with every line. While speaking most respectfully of Professor Maciver and 
his conclusions as set forth in "Mediaeval Rhodesia" and in certain papers read 
before societies, Mr. Hall proceeds to grind them into the dust. The battle- 
ground is Southeast Africa — the region south of the Zambezi river — where 
extensive ruins of stone buildings long have been known to exist, but have been 
scientifically noticed only of late years. The chief problems which are to be 
settled are age and origin. Who were the builders and when; why constructed 
and why abandoned so long ago that there is no native knowledge or tradition 
of the builders or occupants? Mr. Hall and Professor Maciver differ entirely 
on the enigma, the latter asserting positively that there was no intrusion of 
foreign influence into this region, now called Rhodesia, earlier than the eleventh 
century A. D., and that the greatest ruin, of all that have so far been noted, the 
Zimbabwe Temple, is certainly not earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
.tury A. D., which Mr. Hall declares to be impossible, because "had it been 



